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ABSTRACT - ' 

Reasons for slipping academic standards in U.S. 
community colleges and a specific program combating this problem are- 
discussed. Two reasons are offered for this slippage; the first has 
to do with the ambiguous state of the community college faculty . 
These teachers are said to have difficulty defining their roles 
because they feel a powerlessness in dealing with the college 
.administration and in having to lower their standards for instruct ion 
and grading in dealing with theiY students. The second major reason 
f,or slippage given is cthe past and present trend toward student 
consumerism, The current reality of teachers having to resort to 
advertising for classes and' schools having to advertise fo*r easy, 
programs is seen as having a detrimental effect on the attitudes of 
students and teachers. The vocational education emphasis 'that the 
community college has taken is traced, and arguments are offered for 
and against it. A program, established in two Florida community 
colleges, that has effectively raised acadtemic standards is briefly 
described. (JM) -„ t 
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It is very unlikely that any of u,s so personally 
involved with higher education can write dispassionately 
about academic standards — how they are or ought tb be 
established, evaluated, and ^ust^ined. With our various, 
disagreements , pet concerns, episodic and sometimes alter- 

9 

fiating bouts -with ala^m, despair, indifference and, as this 

Commission exemplifies, energy and good intentions, aca- 

deiaic standards matter import antly ( to us. At "bottom, I 

we believe that colleges and uni v^er s ities , wh at ever 

else they may do, make students into better people,' and 

better people, the logic continues, make for «a better world 

a world itself of higher s'tandards . That is not a bad 

belief, though as an hypothesis it^ould be difficult to 

settle 1 one way or the other , &nd as an . ins ti tutional ideol- 
I 

ogy it is uncomfortably condescending toward those who 
stopped after high school or earlier. What, after all, do 
^yC^mean^ by "better people" or a "better world"?^ Dte we mean 
happier, broader, more ^productive, insightful, physically 
fit, compassionate, aesthetic, scientific? As ^rticulated 
in most statements of purpose in most college catalogues 
the answer, of course, is that we mean all of these things 
and more. Thus, inasmuch as one of the several dictionary 
definitions of standard is "a structure built for, o^ serv- 

r~ • 

ing as, a base of support for something", we in higher, edu- 
cation hav-e indeed, along with society's other major 
institutions — the family, the church, the state — claimed a 
mighty mandate . And if, ?s is, widely suspected, academic 



standards, have eroded, ve do in fact worry a* out the shift- 
ing s^nds upon which civili zatic^ rests. ^Not that ve are 
the first to contemplate the^decay of civilization in oujr 
time, "but the extraordinary and unchecked growth of tech- 
nology and population -in a time of dwindling resources cre- 
ates a nev urgency. We sense the stakes are higftpr, ajid 

* 

that the issue of standards — he they educational, moral, 
philosophical ar political in the sense of having ^n 

informed and competent citizenry — i3 tied to the fate of 

/ ■ 

not ix/st our society, hut the planet itself. 

4 

- ■ . . * * * * / 



So far this is a rather grandiose beginning for an. 
essay on exit p standards in the community college . Commu- 
nity colleges, however, 'have almost -^ipce th^ir inception 
some eighty years ago (nee "junior colleges") grandiosely 
advertised themselves as "democracy's ^olleges", indicating 

4 

a deliberate, self-conscious and vita^. linkage between the 
purposes of the schodl and the^ideals'^of society . Indeed, 
the phrase "democracy's college" referred throughout most 
oJf the history of community colleges to the providing of % 
opportunities for upward motility , primarily through trans- 
fer to four-year colleges . for academic late-bloomers , and 
to a lesser extent through vocational training for those 
whcr could not or would not pursue the baccalaureate. Mor,e 
recently, between ±9^0 and*19T5', the ideological justifica- 
tion for the extraordinary proliferation of community 
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colleges — their numbers almost doubled and the student body 
mor^ than quintupled (Department of Health, Education and . 
Welfare, 1976 ) --again appealed to democratic ideals: an 
open door to the local community for low-cost programs for 
minorities, women,, the underprepared , the lower and working 
classes, and evening courses for working adults, including 
>6memakers (Astin, 1982, p.iUl; Vaughah, 1980 , p.vi'i). 
"New student's" Patricia Cross called them in a phrase which 
is-nov^established irr the community college argot ; and, on 
the surface at least, their entree signalled a democratiza- 
tion of higher education (Cross, 197l) # * ' ». 

■ t . 

-Beginning in the 196,0's but accelerating rapidly in 
the 1970' s, the national 'trend among community ■ -colleges was 
j^way from liberal arts transfer curricula and toward occu- 
pational programs.***? At the beginning of this decade, 1*2.6 
percent of all associate's degrees awarded were in voca- 
tion^l programs^; by 1979-19§0, the lasf year 'for which sta- 
tistics are available, they accounted for 62.5 percent of 
.all associate's degrees (see Table. I). The array of voc.a- 
tional programs offered by community colleges is astonish- 
ing. The twenty-seven community colleges in the state of 
Washington, for • example , offer training in 1^7 different 



*Certainly, some 'four-year colleges have a large minority 
• or even a majority of "new" students, but # - the community 
college is the only class of institution to make a special 
claim of expertise in and Commitment to helping them in 
large numbers . < % 



** There were, of course, exceptions to this trench, most 
not'ably in California arid Florida vhere the community 
colleges Vere designed to be ''feeder ^chools" to the 
public four-year colleges and universities. Even in 
these states, though, the proportion of vocational stu- 
dents grew steadiljnduring the seventies. 

..: 5 ^ 



Table I. Associate Degrees Conferred by Institutions «/ 
Higher Education by Type of Curriculum, IgjoTl TolVlS-BO 



Year Curriculums 



Arts & Sciences 

or General Percentage" Occupational ' Percentas 

Programs G f Total " Curriculums of 5o^af 



1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 
1918-79 
1979-80 



253,635" 
29^,005 
318,234 
347,173 
362,969 
395,393 
-409,942 
'. 4l6,947 
407,1+71 
405,378 



145,473 
158,496 
161,291 
165,52a 
167,634 
176,612 
172,631 
l68;052 
15"8,738 
152,169 



57.4 
53.9 
50.7 
47.7 
46.2 
44.7 
42 .1 
40 .3 
39.0 
37-5 



108,162 
135,509 
;i5^,943 
181,6531/ 
19 5,335V 
218,781 
237,311 
248 ,895 
248,73*3 
253,209 



42.6 
46.1 
49.3 
52.3 
53.9' 
55.3 
57.9. 
59-7 
61.0 
*62.5 



Source: - National Cente^for Education Statistics (l97«, 19&L) 

occupations from horseshoeing to operating room technician ' 
^ (see Appendix l). A second major trend in the 1970's was 
the eagerness of community colleges to provide courses, for 
credit or otherwise, in just about any subject for any ' 
group of seven people who wanted it, whether. for job- 
related reasons, s^lf-improvement , recreation, hobby, home ' • 
buying ^and selling, and so on (Riesman, 1980, p.l8o). 

V This legacy of the past two decides has given most 
' contemporary community colleges their- three chief distin- 
guishing characteristics: their uhtradi t ional students, 
their voc<ationalism, and their ever-changing offerings.* 
It is just these characteristics, but ^especially ,the first, 
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•It should be noted that with the declined the number of 
18-year-olds, many four-year colleges are co'ming to resem- 
ble community colleges insofar as' they draw locallv and 

6 



v^hich make the whole issu^ of standards so difficult in the 
community college. As stated by Arthur Cohen and Florence 
Braver : 

The guiding and teaching of. students 
Unprepared fotf* traditional ^college- * 
le>vel studies is ^ the. thorniest single 
problem, for community colleges . Some 
ft institutions seem to haVe given up, ' 

as evidenced by their tendencies to 
award cert&f icates and degrees for 
any. combination of courses , units or 
credits , in -effect sending their* stu- I * ^ 
dents away with the illusion of N . " 
having had a -successful college 4 
career . Others have mount'ed massive 
. instructional ancP* counseling services 
especially 4 for the lower-ability,, 
stratagems designed to puncture the 
galloon of prior school faille. But 

'mnrft/prngynmci ^ n mng-h inat-j tirh i nn s a 

expectations for student achilevem'ent 
have declined. The weight of; the low- 
ability student hangs like an* anchor 
on the community college ( Cohen and 
Braver, -1982, p. 232) . 

It was no accident- that during these two decades 

great numbers of two-year schqfcls began changing their 

names from junior to community colleges, 'and 'the new ones 

"being built were,* most pf them^, * called the latter from the 

very start. Students of social movements tell us that 

whenever any group tries to alter its status in society 

it usually begins by changing its title, as when Negroes 

became Blacks -or Mdss and Mrs. becauie. Ms. It is a symbolic 

gesture but one with deep meaning,. for it signifies in our 

dai^y language that people want to be regarded and' treated 

' . ' . • ^ , 

in a, new way, and that, if the movement is at all sucfiess- 

\, ■ 



ful, its members will enjoy a new comjplex of rights^ 

duties, and privileges. In part, then, the switch in title 

/ 



( 



was* a response to very real changes in the purposes and 
characteristics of community colleges * "but it also was , v 
though not for all community colleges, a defensive reaction 
ag4.ii*st beiHrig too closely identified viifh a local secondary 

school system. Even today one still hears references tp 

* * * * * 

this in *the pejorative .description of community* colleges atf 

"high schools with ash trays",, and it is s till^true^ that 



community colleges- are in an ambiguous, twilight position 
in vhe educational hierarchy . Although more likely now to 
te un^er state than local 1 jurisdiction, they stili retain 
th'eir ^traditional and philosophic ties with the local 

schools \and the community. Yet despite the emphasis on 

\ \ - - ' 

"being aXhighly responsive institution of, by, and f^pr the 

k 

community, recognition^that many of their activities are 
sufficiently different- tlian those *o*f high schools leads the 
lay public, plannj^ag agencies, community college^ iilsiders 
and national commissions to see them as part of the world 
of higher education . 



Til is ambiguous status causes a chronic strain in 



community college Mfe, one which has much to do v with stan- 



dards. How rigid or high should standards he in' a hybrid 
- institution designed to meet the neetjfs of diverse groups of 
^students? Raising the standards t&o high, whethei^ in vo.ca- 

tional or liberal arts curricula, risks reaching the point 
"of diminishing, returns with the school turning away in 
^great numbers tho^se whom its ideology puts at center sSfcage . 

Excessively/low standards, however, are to both students # 



and society an obvious cheat. Although community colleges 

vary as greatly "as senior colleges in size, curriicufa, and 

•'J ' " ' 

quality (which makes it a struggle to generalize about 

^ theln), there is* a widespread feeling among community col-.* 
Lege insiders and* in some areas, among state legislators, 
that they h*ve increasingly been of f ering, les s than 
collegje-l^el instruction/ Though the evidence is scant, 
where it do^es exist it shows' that community college stu- 
dents are in fact being .asked to read and 'write less tl?an 
in' the past, ai^d that academic performance Is declining 
(Cohen and Braver, p. 26-27). A very few community .colleges , 
znost notably Miami Dade in Florida and fassaic County in 
New Jersey, and some prof essional associations suc h thp 
Academic Senate for California Community Colleges , have 
already respbnded with programs specifically des^^ied to 
■aipe academic standards. . More on these later. There 
fi^Jst remains the effort to disentangle at^ least some of 
tlje sources of slippage. This ip a terribly difficult 
task, and my modest hope is to ' point . to' but a few such \* 
sources, presented in no particular order of importance, \ 
ipdeed, uncertain that any of* them deserve primacy* ^ 

One factor .is the ambiguous status of the faculty. 
If c^ommunit3% colleges are in an ambiguous position, so too 
are tho«e who teach in ihem, and there i-s a growing body<of^ 

J ■ * > 

literature testifying to the frustrations many community 
college teachers have in defining their roles. ' To meet the 
needs and problems of high-risk »or untradit ional students, *' 
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ther.e has "been over the past' two "decades not only an. enor- 
mous increase in the number, of high-rijsk students hut also 
r^ew programs , pedagogies and ^instructional technologies n , 
all of with which community college faculty have had to 
familiarise themselves . Furthermore-, "because of the empha- 
sis on teaching^ community College instructors .spend one- 
and-a-half to two times as many hours' in the classroom and 
usually with less "pay and prestige than the ^ r contemporar- 
ies in four-year institutions (Bayer, 197 1 *, p.2^r Cohen and 
Brawer, 1982, p.72-7^). \et two-year faculty, have not h'ad 
the larger voice in determini-ng their clientele or academic 
'or public policy with respect to their service^ As David 
Riesman' comments , "Community college faculty meI ^% 3 exper- 
ienced only at considerable remove the victory of the fac- 

* 

ulty that Jencks and I termed the 'academic re-volution'", 
(Riesman, 1982, p.l8l). ' Thus v faculty had relatively 
little to' say in creating \ or endorsing the open-door 
policy," and, in fact, many do question it and all they are 
askecl to do in its name, as with, for example, the dim view 
taken toward individualized learning, a pedagogy seized 
upon hy many community colleges in an attempt to manage the 
teaching problems posed hy low ajal underachieving students 
(Busnell, 1973 , p \ 39 ; Wedd^ngton , 197^, p . 39-^0 London 
1978, chap.. 5). m / 

AmQng faculty in general, there are numerous repots 
-0$ low faculty morale,, frustration and resentment (London, 
1980). In part, this is due to their relative 
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poverlessness in their dealings with college administrators 
fwhich is one reason Riesman cites for the early success of' 
faculty unions in community colleges, the other heing the 
absence ol^a strong tr ethas of academic professionalism that 
kade the union movement ^eem not wholly appropriate" 
(Ri&sman, 1980, p.i8,l). ~~But there is another kind of pov- " 
erlessnes^s, not having to do with any perceived arbitrari- 
ness of. administrators , hut rather with 'students. If ye 
view alX colleges and universities along a continuum of 
^commitment — and hy commitment I mefcn the extent to which 
students are expected to internalize faculty values con-^ 
cerning intellectual Kork — we may finc£ that at one end are 
the very test undefrgfaduat e college^, colleges where a 
large nucleus of students, perhaps even a small majority*, 
Judge themselves according to faculty, values . At" the oth^.r/ 
pole are most community colleges whic£t ? given -their mission 
and diverse hody of student commuters 'for little such 

commitment (Riissman, 1980, pp.11, 179). It .would he a dis- 
service to ignore., the efforts of i&any community college 

eachers who worl; imaginatively and with gr eat^dedicat ion 
to) draw ftie "best fi*om students. It would also he' mislead- 
ing to omit that ttiere^ are, of Qourse, t^ome students, es]J|- 
cially older- students, xho ar$ committed and eager to hear* 
what" teachers offer. But the larger reality is that most 
"new students", particularly those who come .right from high 

school and are usually in the hottom thir£ of their class,- 

r- » 

are Vary, unreceptive, and unenthusiastic (Cross, 1971, 

• ; " ... v ' . - ... 

» 11 




p. 13^16; London,/ 1978, chap.l) . AsjjE^ aj-fear 



difficult to. play vitl/ conviction. ^ 



audience. A clue to how widespreat'Hhe p| 
found in^a 197Svnational survey of 'Jiwo-yj 



1 



instructors. Other thm teachers of lompi 

most feLt their j oh s at is f ae%ib*n wou-LWbe 

„ % ' ^ ■ % <5pB* -Jfe* 

st-udents hetter preparedfgto handle c$j)bse] ^iquifci 

^..^ _ . ^ T . * . ~jg£»' M -&&v 



Out of sixteen possible choices , "this 



ements . " 

W* 

ot^.anfcfM all - 



er|c 



others (Cohen and Braver, 1982 , .p . 23&) . 

* Such a situation pbses extraordinary and'painful 

^ dil Jl^&s^o2L^^ colleges 
Fo.r s,ome years now faculty have teen unahle* to assume that 
students 1 performance' in the 'three R r s is on more than ai$ 
elementary or junior high school level. PuttingV aside fbr 
the moment, an institutional response, among the alterna- 
tives availahlp to individual m teachers there is only one 
that dpes not -signal a drop in standards, and thai is to. 



\ 



retain standards, with or witho.u* a reworking of one's own 

.V _ 
teaching methods/ even if that means failing a large pro- 

portion of students. Other options involve teaching the 

course wii5h eyes half closed 4 ("faking it") anct giving pass- 

\ -* ' s 

ing grades with the almost certain knowledge that students 

have not done the. work, diluting the course and 'teaching at- 

a reduced level of airs tract ibn and complexity, not teaching 

the course, as advertised hut y instead concentrating on hasic 

skills, or trying to t ignore the prohlem hy assigning easier 

reading, less writing and more objective examinations in* ■»' 
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order to avoid students' writing problems. (Similar strat- 
egies are found in the university.. See Trow, 1982, p. 22.) 

■ • Community coi^eg-e' faculty , however, have a built-in 
rationale- for. lessening the' difficulty of ^cours^ework and 
inflating grades, and that is to bolster the confidence of 
their unsure students. I believe this strategy may be as 
common and as, anguished over now as When, some years ago , I 
was- told by" one teacher: ' f 

It's -a bitch! Grading is horrendous. 
It's a horrendous problem .. ".you do your' 
best. ..I don't- know, whether this, is a' 
personal thing or_wnat [butj I find . 
myself being quite lenient with" the 
lower end of the scale. In other 
words, I hesitate very much to flunk 
someone" if t&ey V^e" made any kind of 
effort at al-1. . .How do I r-ationalize 
that? Because I'm being very honest 
with you, I do rationalize this... 
It's kin<Hof a peculiar thing, but I 
kind of say to myself, "Well, look, 
if it was going to be injurious to 
them, then I wouldn't want to 'do that 
...but if I give • a -low grade ,' I might ^ 
eliminate them prematurely". You have 
to retain some standards , but if'%.;^^ , • 

school is a place for people to g£ofc, / 
them you have to allow for early .mis- 
takes for that initial poor perform- 
ance and the poor education - they got 
in .their high schools (London, 1978, 
p. 12^-5) • 

Said another, somewhat more directly: 

'I'm grading high. I've established a 
grading system to g**de high on purpose 
as a motivating factor, motivating and 
morale, and give the students. who might 
be discouraged by flunking immediately 
or thinking he's going to, to realize 
that they can sTicceed and then tighten 
up standards as much as you can in regard 
to .each individual as they progress... 
But the way I'm grading is still so that 
a C student could get an A (London, 
\ . 1978,. p,.12U). 

13 - 



Another way in which the ambiguous place of the.commu 



nity college affects faculty ,and the imposition of s-tan- 
dards is by creating some distance • between individual* 



-teachers and their acadenMc ^disciplines • When compared 
with their counterparts in four-year colleges, community 
college faculty are less likely to read scholarly Journals, 
-attend meetings of academic associations (they are often 
snubbed or treated as inferior Tf they do}, and to publish 
in .scholarly or scientific journals (Bayer, 197^, p.26;. 
Coh'en and Braver, 1977, p. 109-118) Distance from disci- 
pliives is further increased hy the continued ' reluctance of 
community colleges to hire new Ph.D'. *'s , especially if>they 
seem more interested in research than in teaching high- 
risk students, hut ■ also' hecaus e of their higher 'salaries . 

Today, only about lU percent of community college < 
faculty hold a 'doctorate (Cohen and Brawer, 1982, p. 76-7). 
Never hewing the opportunity to teach courses beyond the ■. 
sophomore lev^l also contributes to academic isolation by 
making it less urgent to keep up in one's field, which m&y * 
in time have an enervating effect (London, 1978, p«115-H9)« 

Perhaps this isolation is part of the phenomenon 
wherein a higher cultural value is placed onX^he production 
of new knowledge than on the diffusion of what is already 
known. The former' always carries with it a higher status 
"because it ultimately helps define the nature of nature and 
human- nature . The closer any profession is to. this defin- 
ing function, the greater its control over services and 

14 
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• ' ' ' clients and the greater is prestige (Hughes 1963) . One 

wonders whether^ the greater separation from this function - 
makes* it -mdre likely that community college faculty , feel 

removed from* higher education, however important their 
* teaching may^e for their students. This is not to suggest 

* - • that all community college teachers are frustrated college 

professors. However, that a recent s.tudy found that abo^zt : 
half of all instructors, while, happy with their current ' ' 

positions,, would. rather teach in a four-year college or , 
university" suggests at least some ambivalence toward their 
work, and that community college teachers, too, are suscep- 
• tible to seeing' themselves as, "less than" rither than the 
' "different than" that the profession's ideology puts forth. 

This is an area that has not teen examined in depth on any- ^ 
thing .more than a ca^e-study basis, and we are left to 
der about the extent to vhich, throughout the ranks of / 
community college instructor/, this remove is welcomed or. 
\ lamented. 

Let me forward a "worst case scenario". Among those 
who lament ihe estrangement, as already discussed, are many 
for- whom the teaching of ' low-ability ^student s is particularly 
frustrating. There may' veil be countervailing and uplift-" 
ing definitions of their work within the faculty peer , . . 
groups, but if not, then the situation is clearly demoral- 
izing and hence not one in which people can be easily 
' mobilized *o fight hard and long for higher exit standards. ^ • 
Indeed, such an effort may be, if the sense of 

* ♦ » 
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poverlessness and isolation run £eep enough, quite threat- 
ening to the. pleasing and secure aspect's of the vork cul- 
ture that do remain. David Riesman reports that upon 
recruitment a' new faculty memher, especially if a Ph.D., is 

• likely to he "warned that any attempt greatly to raise the / 
level of instruction vill prove hoth unsuccessful and f ruST- 
tra-ting" (198O, p. 192). A more sanguine possihility is 
that faculty frustrations can he used /to enlist their sup- 
port in forming and instituting nev institutional policies 
designed specifically; to Taise students 1 performance, as 
has teen done at Miami-Dade (discussed helqv) . 

The extensive use of part-timers in .community col- 
leges also has its costs in morale and, though difficult to* 
document , * most likely in standards as veil . In 197^ , one- \ 
half of all community college instructors ve^re pjar t-timer s 
in 198O, 56 percent (American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges, 1974-1981 ). 'With the exception of the 
military reserves^, it is difficult to think of a major 
institution in our society where the front line vork is 
carried out hy hundreds of thousands of part-timers. From 

an administrative cost-accounting ' approach , there are sev- 

<* 

er&l advantages to such a heavy reliance: specialized^ 
courses can he offered, part-timers are more willing to 
hold class art odd times and places, th^y are less expensive, can 
he easily* hired for an unexpected demand, and conversely, C an h^e 
easily dismissed vhen enrollment's fall (Cohen and Braver, 

• 1982, p. 70-1), From a faculty perspective, this can hecome 
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a borribly exploitative and alienating situation., »i th 

• th,tr h * rln ^ m - " " *» Wt. v,at; wbere an. 

tljey will De paia , _ « 

Pain less, receive no fringe benefits, and 

have no of rice ■; space . In regard to ^ ^ ^ 

pa^time/a, rarely, participate in campus ' 
acuities., seldom tal* „itb students W of class, and 
. < navlvirtuall, no contact .itb th eir colleagues (Marsb 

— K.19T6; ,riedlan(er, W9 >. ^tbermore, th . y „. _ 
. .to be WAl,. and less ^ b . evaluate, 

than ruil-fWsTin sbort, "tbe, are not as systems^ 
screened. Ih ere is no data on tb\ erten\ to'vbicb, i, aV 
all, st andards are diluted -by part-timers to c'urry stu- ^ 
. dents' favor in tbe bope tbat it vill.belp one to be 

• f clearly one not ' 

^signed to inspire, faculty to- adbere ro bigb standards for 

. tbem (tbe faculty, vbile tbey are.msbing about to™, as 
often is tbe case, fro. one part-time, Job to anotber. ' ' 

-Student oonsu^eris. also' figures prominently in any 

explanation of academic decline. Xn part thi, * 

n -P art > this ,vas a demo- 

srapbic pbenomenon: tbe great expansion of bigber educa- ' 
tion ^general and community alleges >fn particular of tbe 
1*0- . and 10 T0 . S bas b een ■ followed by a period oKdecline 
in tbe number of traditional college-aged sjudents . Com- 
munity colleges, baving already establisbed tbemselves as 
for adults of all ages, and baving already devised 

W 
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strategies *for tapping the* adult markets (they were never 
shy about' marketing themselves) were correspondingly less ' 
threatened by the decline. * A changing population pyramid 
only explains so much, however, afe many of the signsof 
erosion throughout higher education appeared long before 
the drop in t^ie |%udent pool: grade inflation, "non- 
punitive grading", sanitized transcripts, the cp.ll for rel- 
evance, the dropping of * requirements , the pandering to 
what, in som,e cases, was a, shockingly' narrow vocational! sm , 
and the .elimination of writing assignments. It was^not 
rampant but it was a sign of the times when professors * 
began tacking up posters \o. advertise their courses^ "Come 
on in. This course is fun. It 1 s easy. It's righteou^ - ! 
Hell, it 1 s downright mellow. What f s more, the professor 
dresses like' a roofer and you call him Ray..." (Chase, 

198<£ p»10U), All of .this and more is familiar to any 

i > ,„ ■ * 

observer of higher education, and it is as familiar dn com- 

munity college campuses as on any other. , Y ' 

In On Higher Education , David Riesman describes," 53 
with great insight, how this tr^nd toward student consumer- 
ism reflected, indeed was a part of, the larger transforma-* 
tion wrought, "by the "victory of the count/er culture " in the 
1960 , s and early 1970's. It is worth briefly summarizing 

his ^argument, for it sheds considerable light on exit stan- 

A ■ ' * 

2ds as they a|e today.,- and ,pr ovides by implication a 
ong rationale for a us ef ul , if somewhat general , next 
step. Riesman carefully distinguish between the 

18 



counterculture of the 196b»s on which he casts a jatfndiced 
eye, and- the political activism of that day ,' wlth'Nrhich he 
sympathized. JThe latter "promised work, frustration, even, 
possihlfe arrest" to -those students who aspired to "become 
puhlicVinterest lawyers, community health practitioners, 
investigative journalists, and other varieties -of public 
advocates^ The counterculture, however, "was a seduction 
toward a social^ irresponsible hedonism", meaning "lihera- 
tion" not only in matters sexual ana pharmacological, hut V 
"also, in a section he titled "Meritocracy Defeats Itself", 
a devaluing,^ and' even worse, a delegitimizing of the author 
ity of the professorate, trie university, and traditional 
academic values (p. 83-81+). ^ ' ^ 

Ironically, many faculty v.ere drawn into the e£c-es r , 
sjas of the counterculture, 
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rapping with their students y casual 
j ♦ - ahout turning in syllaha^s es or grade 

lists $nd meeting other requirements, * \ 
dismissed as stuffy and bureaucratic, " . 

counting on the students-' own toler- 
ance to allfcw them to get away with 
the alleged spontaneity of doing their 
own thing (p . 85.) . 

'The counterculture not only. won out on ff) campus , hut 

•has made its way ' throughout the 
society, even to the 'hard-hats' 
Underneath whose helmets long hair 
is often ^isihle — which, in 4 an 

earlier era,, would have teen an * 1 

occasion for antagonism 'between 
the affluent in their trluejeans 
and. the working diss with its 
more conservative /cultural 
, * values (p . 83 ) ' ' 
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Yet -when the sons and daughters of the hard-hats — 
possihly the hard-hats tnemselves-afUll :as minoritie~s 
- fOUnd ^emselves in tie community- col^ge and this is my 

arguments hot David Riesmar^s, it was seldom with the stri- 
9 dent or veil articulated disdain for thfc W s andvalu.es of 
tfce mi-ddle classes found among the avant-garde on college 
and university campuses. As hut one indication, the gen- 
eral incidence of protest and .demonstration was never as • 
high on the two-year campuses as on the four. For then and 
today as veil, there is among "nev students" considerable 
apprehension when it comes to pos t s econdary education. 
Although they may learn of \ the local community college's , 
reputation from friends who precede ' them , higher education 
'is not an institution with which they*, through their fami- * 
lies, have had^any experience. ' Thus, as I have written 
elsewhere, the most anxious students in communi^ colleges 
are those who (^atriculate as liberal arts' majors , the very 
act of which is a message to , -family and .friends that they 
wish to walk a path that, will take them . away 'from the 
vorking-class world. 8u«$i> statement, in the face of peer 
pressure and the student's own self doubts, is most often 
made at some risk (London, 1978).*" Vocational students, 
too, Have something to. fear in th? discouragement and 
embarrassment should they^fail, to say nothing Of possihly 
diminished employment prospects. \> 

What is unique about today, however,- is that this 
trepidation exists alongside the erosion of academic ' 
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authority of which Riesman writes. To. put- this in other ' 
words, haying teen socialized into the counter cultural leg- 
acy, students' apprehensions are not necessarily. transmuted 

^into respect for the institution and its values. °The situ- 
ation is thus" one in which, the institution "in some soft 
grey, spread-out way^-as part of t£e Zeitgeist of a genera- 
tion — doe-s not command extensive moral authority < and , as ' . 

• staged previously, asks for little commitment in the first 

» / . ' . - T£ 

place. Mv, feeling is" that this has a deleterious -effect on 
students' _level of effort and their persistence . It is 
analogous to the enormous increase over these some past 
twenty ye-ars in unmarried couple^ living together: dimin- 
ished authority of the Institution— marriage in\his case — 
.and an incomplete commitment as people try each other out, means tha 
one is always free, if uncomf ort ahly so, to look at th€" 
air^ingement with one' foot out the -door. * 

Thus while a superficial rationality might suggest 
that '"new students" douhle their efforts to '"improve them- ' • - 
selves", they may well he constrained hy the cumulative** * 
effects. of their own hiographies and their society's recent 
history. While this is certainly not a happy interpreta- 
tion, it does perhaps tell us somf-jbhing atfout how many stu- 
dents approach "standards" as a general phenomenon, as' well 
as indicate- hut ^one more factor to .consider in explaining . 
the still high drop-out rate among community, college stu- 
dents. 



Having 4ust said this 

co™»it, coWe g e ' CM J ' V ^ V 

*en tS . llves • L V 0eS?ttea4iM " en «- ln »-- 

eS * (Some couples, after all An * 
fullv ) a er , a ll, do marry success- 

fully.) Any understanding of such benefits 

Placed, nowever in +h **** ' 

owever, i n the context of the * 

. out CODDUnlty colieges _ ^ - - 

*1. ^ A. trackiu g of «f « major 

and lBto J.. . "°» «• arts 

into lov-paying, olind-.Hey • Jois . 

. ' m I960 ,«. t com - u . nity _ coi . - 

to alter dramatically the A,„, 

7 the American educational land*,. 
Burton. Clark puhlished „/f ..landscape. 

* soei his -now classic art-1,.1 rf^ 
i r .„,. „ article, "ihe 

A a 1 ' FUnC ^° n " Eigh " --tion, (Clara; l, o0) 

"ccordin. to Clara, democratic societies ash ind- , 
«t as „ social mobility „ e re univ" ""^ to 

belief a • -n" ? e "'^ ally possibly the 

holier bein g tnat social status and other regards a^ue to 

tnosevhotry. He then argued that since not everyone 
make it to + eve ryone can 

■and-hl " m ° CratiC SOCi6ti ' eS ~» — 

and bloc* culturally-instilled 

/out" '„ , ayS that " c °°l- 

/out people, that is, that 1* + + v 

6t them down gradually and 
unexplosivelv tti+i, • " 

ely. with resentment deflected an d di, 

en mollirasd, people to .horn further opportunity s 
denied can be bettor -» * / 
• better induced to take less ' revarding work 
*vo-year coll eg es serve Just this function' 01 „ ' 

* =oolin g students- aspirations thro u j """"^ 
„„„ ^arough the gradually 

accumulated evidence <c ? urse g rades, achievement test 
ncores, vocational aptitude 
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terminal or vocational curriculum rather than transfer to a ' 
four-year institution .> 

In a recent 'reconsideration of his thesis, Clark^) 
warns against extrapolating from what goes on within the 
community college "to grand theories' atout the role of edu- 
cation in society" .^.Given the great difficulties in apply- 
ing social -science to social policy, he admonishes us to 
"i;read gently, even upori the cooling-out process an <f' its 
obviously unattractive features"/ He argues further that 
the cooling-out process" may indeed he necessary as a mecha-*" 
nism of compromise among the often competing values*, of 
equity, competence, and individual choice (Clark, 1980, 
p.*30). Clark's cautionary vords are, effect, a response 
to the Hew Left sociologists of education' of the past two 
decades who, finding 3 a resonance and congeniality between 
his thesis and their social class theorems conducted 
extensive- research along these appropriated lines. Among. ' ■ 
the many findings were that the cooling-dut process did not ' 
always work smoothly, leaving many students frustrated an^ 
angry- (London, 1978), that. the skilis taught in vocational 
curricula were especially subject to obsolescence , that 
unemployment rates for vocational graduates are high, that 
with the exception of those in health-related occupations 
there are no significant .differences between the income/ of ' 
high school graduates and community college vocational 
graduates, that the jots obtained have short and* sometimes 
no career .ladders, and that from one-half to three-quarters 
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(depending on the, study) of vocational graduates do not get < 
jobs related to their curriculum* (Pincus , 1980). More 
recently it has been found that the chances of obtaining v 
the baccalaureate, even for high ability students, are 
'diminished if one begins in a two year ..rather than a four 
year college, and that community colleges receive sub- 
stantially less public subsidy for instruction, library 
support / student- aid, and", educational and general purposes 

(Astin, 1982, "p. 132, iUar-u, 192). 

• * — fi 

Such. findings led critics to -believe tb?re was little 

truth in the appellation "democracy's colleges", and that 

the community colleges' real recommendations" are that they 

are cheap and nearby. It thua^became difficult not to 

extrapolate from the research, and the portrait drawn 

was one in^which the hidden function of community colleges 

is-to preserve the status quo by obstructing or limiting 

o 

rather than promoting the upward mobility of lower socio- 
t economic groups (Karabel, 1972 ; . Zwerling , 1976; Pincus, 1980).' 
From this perspective the community college at best 
helps students maintain their relative socioeconomic 
p position in the face of a changing technology and occupa- 

tional structure. It is, the argument goes, a cruel hoax ' 
played on "new students" . that when a community college 
is built in their neighborhood they are told that a more 
traditional or liberal arts education is not 'for them; it ' 
is like suddenly finding religion only to be told God 
• is dead. 

ERIC << 2 4 * < 
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The rise in vocationalism is made even more trouole- 
some "by i^s relationship to minority enrollment . As the 
proportion of community college studente Ixx. vocational 
greK from U2. 6 'percent in 1970 to 62;5 percent in 19^0 
'(see Table I) so too did i^ie proportion of, lover soc^o- % 
'economic Students, especially those from minorities . By 
the "end of the 19T0 f s Blacks, His|anics, and native 
Americans were one-fourth of all community college enroll- 
ment s , or, from a different angle , community colleges 

4 

vefe enrolling more than kO percent ,of all minority stu- 
dents inhigher education. (See. Table II.) 

To put it simply, as community colleges "became 
poorer, and less white, they beca#e more, vocational . furthe 

more, the congeries of problems Associated vith attend- 
ed 

ing a community college — a larger * proportion of under- 

prepared students,* fever and less veil endowed fnstitu- 

'tional resources, the absence of a dormitory, experience 

exert an effecY^oif their own: minority students who 'attend 

community colleges do less veil academically than those of 

equal ability vho begin in a toyr yes^r college, and the 

differential is greater for them than it is for majority 

students (Astin, 1982, Chapter 5; Cohen and Braver, 1982, 

p. h8) . m '4 * 

While it is difficult 'to be sanguine, the situation 

may be neither as clear nor as insidious as the detractors 

say. The reliance on statistics, for example, can be mis- 

9 

leading , in that some unknown number of * 3 t.tKlent s drop out 

• , 25 
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Group 



Public Institutions 



Private Institutions 



Whites ~3 
Blocks . 
Hispanics 
American Indian? 8, 

All Students 



Other Four-Year Two-Year 
Universities Institutions _. Colleges Universities ^iSSS" Zl^tl 



19.7 

8.6 
12.5 

18.1, 



/-r. 




25.2 



3l» .5 



6. It 



Ik .1 



lA 



■"Includes Alaskan Natives 
Source: Astin (1982) , Table 36 . 
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not because they have Called or because the school has 
not done well by them, but because thjeir nev training has 
qualified them for a 'job for -which the actual holding of 
the associate's degree is unnecessary. Cohen and Braver 
also point out that Just because students have moved fr&n 
a liberal arts to a vocatio&ul curriculum doe^not necessari-? 
ly mean that they have been J coolad ; out ; -as^ e^idence they 
note that since the mid 1970 1 s more students have trans- 
ferred to universities from vocational curricula (for 
example, a health related field , for es try business ) than 
from t'he liberal arts (19&2, p* 30l). 

Another argument against the critics is the persi's- 

' '* \ 

tenoe of students in< choosing vocational programs-. It was 

possible in 1^72 for Karabel to write, "Leaders of the 

occupational education movement have constantly bemoaned 

the lack of student enthusiasm for vocational education . 

The problem, they believe, is the low^status of career 

training in a society that worships the bachelor's degree.... 

Overall, s/tudents are voting with their feet against com-* 

munity college vocational programs." (p. 2U5-2U6). That 

the voting today is more in the occupational direction may 

be attributed to several factors^! First, the status of 

career training has been* raised by bringing it into four 

year colleges and universities, thua making it more attractive 

Second, that vocational programs, are already in place gives 

them a momentum of their own: they are often well adver- 
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tized and can be a viable and convenient alternative for 
students who know they do not want or can not get a 
traditional liberal arts edjlacation. Third, the lure of 
a- job, especially if the initial salary is expected to 
he more than the student has ever made "before even if it 
is low ceiling work, is mads more attractive in a pre- 
cario\*s economy .- (Critics respond that such ' sub j ective^ 
assessments are not consistent with tffe objective facts ' 
that, as already discussed, the prospects for employment 
in one's vocational field with a two year degree are 
chancy, and that if hired the income level is not, likely " 
to he substantially greater than that of a high school 

graduate. ) * 

• » 

The finding that the chances of obtaining a 
baccalaureate are diminished if one begins in a two year 
college must, also be qualified by noting that no stati- 
stics are kept on those students who enroll in a community 
college for one or more semesters, drop out, but later 
matriculate in a four year college; nor are there • reliable 
national st at i sties of community college graduates who go 
on ^or the bachelor's degree a year or more after receiving 
their associate's degree. It is estimated, however, «that o 
abo^it 5 percent of two year graduates transfer to a^senior 
institution in the term following their graduation (Cohjen 
and Braver, 1982, p. 5k). 

Among those who do transfer, whether immediately or 
otherwise, are many for whom a bachelor's degree would 
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have been impossible without the community college. The* 

community college can provide a setting in which, through 

supportive peer groups and positive, informal contact with 

f.aculjty, students are able to overcome 4 their- lack of confi- 

dence in their own academic abilities (Neumann and Riesman, 

1980). Having taken the life histories of several students 

over the past two years, the following excerpt tells us 

much, about the nooks and, crannies of higher education and 

how students, with the help of friends and faculty, can 

move^ through the system. The student speaking has recently 

received her liberal arts degree cum laude from 

. a state university: - 4 

Beside all the courses £in the com- 
* j munity college/ there was also 'a study 

/group you had to "attend. It wasn't' 7 so 
* much a study group, it was this guy, a 
great guy, who'd come in'an«d we'd do 
' these exercised in comurumicat icra .A 
lot of the students needed it/ They 
* ; , needed to feel more comfortable in th^e 

environment that they were in . They 
needed to talk about the college, 
interacting with other students, about 

getting involved. was the guy, 

and he was really into people knowing » 
themselves and figuring out what they're 
doing and why they're there.. ' And it **fas 
O.K. but it Just took up a lot of time 
• * and after being there fbr about a month 

or two, I started getting interested in 
other thingcs and I jus t^f elt that it was 

. ,too mucfy. Vhey knew wherever I was all 
the time. Aike if I didn't show up at ~ 
that communication group and I was in 
the newspaper office, they'd come down 
and get me... I worked for newspaper . 

I did lay out and sttfff after I met a 
couple 9f people . So I was really . 
getting involved that kind of stuf r > 

, which was making me very happy because 
I started making friends and I had a 
place to go £t the school where I 
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could just go and sit" down and do 
nothing. But the comm'unicat ion group 
said, 'No, no, you can't do that, jgfu * 
made your commitment an<l you have to come 
"back here and do this 1 . And I dpn f t need 
it. I was getting an A' in the reading, 
an A in math, English was easy, my psych 
I got an A in that semester . I was * just 
doing good . It was easy , "because I did 
have the skills hut didn't know it... 
When I got my grades I got a 3 .0 . I 
ended up with two A 1 s , and B and b. / C . 
And to me I thought that was the "best 
thing in the world. I thought that was 
great. And mean' here I am . I was scared 
to death of "being here and I came in and 
71 did it . Plus I made^ a lot of friends 
a,nd I got invblved . And the counselor 
(Jhe teacher of the communications 
course) who I did respect told me I should 
have done a lot hetter and they would like 
stay in close contact with them 
semester and, oh Jesus, all 
Well-, like I couldn't 
They were prohahly right hut 
at the timle I didn't listen to them.- But 



to see me 
the second 
that stuff 
"believe it 



after the 
it- saying 



first year I ^started looking at 
to myself, 'I'm not going to go 



anywhere here', "because it was only a* 
two-year college. I wasn't really into 
literal arts, I really wanted to speci§.liz< 
"bu,t there was not much there). £ in the cur- 
riculumj that I wanted to do...Pli:s to n^e 
time w # as real important, money was real 
important. Plus I wasn't thinking too 
clear, in my other life, which I call my 
other life from school , there was nothing . 
All the people I was still "hanging around 
with were still the same people. I "had 
One or two friends from school "but they 
were older. One was 36, she was the 
mother of k 9 "but she was my friend. And 
I had^fit lot to do with her. We did have 
homework on this or that-. ..She was 
prohahly the one ^ho dragged me to the 
newspaper more or less and pushed me into 
social situations, and 'gave me' a lot of 
confidence aho-ut things like that . Plus 
she* was real smart, I thought. ' She was 
a wiz in English and in lit er atur e ' and 
all that stuff. She \ras really good... 
She pushed me to go to the cafeteria and 
sit down with a group of <people I didn't 
know , and she'd introduce me and she'd 
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say something, funny about me. And I'd 
laugh and people would talk to me and I'd 
be able to talk with them... 

• * 

This student's peer group, mostly older women", was one 
which encouraged^her academic efforts, and combined with ^ 
. >4e te m er of ^he communications semini- about whom she 
S$1J ambivalent but who clearly had a positive effect^on^/ ' 
her, she was on her halting, erratic road toi^ard emancipa- 
tion from- her other ' non-college friends "who i^ere still the . 
same people". She'wiil, however, -neW show up in the sta- 
tistics as a community college "succesV.. She dropped out 
■■ of the community college during he? second year for per- » 
sonal reasons, only to .enroll the following , year in a sen- 
ior institution, where despite some reoccurrence of the 
initial fears, she quickly regained her confidence. - 

Her story also helps make clear that to be a sue- 
cessful student often takes more than academic skills; it 
takes social skills too, including confidence and ease witl 
others. Pedagogy and counseling may have some effect on 
performance, these students in effect told me, but it is no 
substitute for being |ociali Z ed into a group of friends who 
want you to do well and who will work with you toward that 
end. In other words, the setting of standards is Just* as 
much, if not more, a social phenomenon among equals as it 
is an academic matter between teacher and student. 

Indeed, I strongly siispecj? that compensatory or 
counseling programs that are "pVerly bureaucrat ized— that 
begin by having students fill out forms and take batteries 
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of achievement and personality > ests _. Tery ,u 1 c kly , vpernaps 
at the very outset, reach the point of diminishing returns. 
They are hut one more representation of an institution with 
vhich students are unf smilia^and which easily frightens 
th — Said another Wudent: 

tests* °r^ ati ° n We had *° fke these 
tests and >~»ent^o the room we were 
supposed to go to but there's a Ilgn 

aoout ?f; I? 1 " alreaa * "ared 
amTfl^ 1 \" SUrlnE - you tn °". "hat 
llj r a f here. I don't helong here 

And I don't know anything atou7these ' 
tests except that someone's goinKo 
• find out that I don't know anything 

didn't even think ahout it hut just 
got in and drove home. 

!; This hsrdiyweans that all institutional attempts to 
rajse standards are futile, jfct it does imply that the 
attempt must he sufficiently dramatic to alter the student 
culture, at aeast^that part of.it vhich defines how hard 
and-in what Erection students will work. One way to do 
this, though- it means partly closing the open door, is to 
do is Passaic County Community College and Miami-Dad. Com- 
munity College have done: tighWetandards even if it- 
means losing students. In Xrida, complaints from the 
puhlic that too many studen/s were graduating. with too . 
little proficiency in reading, writing and mathematics , >d 
complaints from faculty that they were unahle to teach 
classes with so many students so lacking(in these same 
skil,s led Miami-Bade, under the direction of its President 
Robert McCabe, to retire the/passing of hasic skills 
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courses for those who did. not pass their initial placement 
tests. At th^same time, .a core -curriculum was phased in,' 
requiring, five- courses^spread» among the humanities, social 
sciences and natural sciences. The goal was \o reverse the" 
downward spiral of expectations which occurs .when, accord- 
ing to McCabe, a student is allowed to progress through 
school with little serious attention given to basic skills 
(Dubocq, 1981, p. 27). Accompanying the new policies were 
new programs to monitor student progress so that they would 
have to demonstrate competence beffere, moving on, variable ' 
timetables to alio* students who are further^ behind 'suffi- 
cient time to complete a curriculum, and ' a re-emphasis on ' 
counseling so that ^tudents have more information on how to- 
resolve academic problems .' Furthermore , "the college" was N 
willing to stand by its commitment to hold, standards: 
p 8,000 students were dismissed 'or suspended since the changes* 
were implemented in 1978. Hardest hit were Black students, 
though by' 1980 ' there was f ft percent drop in -the 
suspension of Blacks (Duhocq; p . 31) .' Despite great concern 
that the new standards might be interpreted as de fa'ctb 
exclusion, that academic performance has improved (as % 
reported by the college's own studies) has won over most 



students : 



It has even won the support of most 
Black students.. . .said Bennie L. Wiley 
Jr., associate dean for intercurricular 
studies and adviser to the United Black 
Students organization. 

The new policies, said Mr. Wiley, "have 
made Black students more aware that, they 
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have to have good acadelic skills in 
order to compete successfully v in this 
society" (Middletorl, '198l , P. 1 *)/* 

Certai-nly, Miami-Dade's program does not solve, nor 

was it designed to -solve, the problem of tracking." Indeed, 

i-t might he argued that since most of its ^Student s • are 

still in vocational curricula, the" new policies only turn 

\ 

out hetter workers, alheit workers with a& least a core of 
liheral art,s courses— hut workers nonetheless. To the' 
extent that aspirations are unfairly muted 'and potentiali- 
ties, stunted, this* is of course a. debilitating problem to ... 
hoth the individual and Society, and'one that this side of 

Utopia we should never cease tWing €o resolve. 

4 C - \ ■ 
However, there is another" side to the vocational- . 

coin. If we think of higher standards not just as 



*Berhaps ifhis is the reverse of what Riesman observed of 
students (of all races) in the 1960's when they were occa- 
sionally surprised that campus authorities acceded to 
their protest demands. Given the more recent conservative 
tenor of students, one wonders ahout the int ens i.ty--or 
lack of it — of student rWction today to the imposition of 
new and higher standards. It might 'put Vh*de/ts between 
Scylla and Charybdis, but it is less likelyl that politi- 
cizing the issue by claiming "standards" is\a code word 
for elitism and ' exclusion would find mass appeal among 
today's students. In an era of fewer students and greater 
market pressures, however, it is doubtful that many col- ■ 
leges will be willing to take the risk for fear of scaring 
off potential students: It may be that those colleges 
most, in demand by students' and thus those that have less 
fro fear in the declining number of students, can most . 
afford to work changes. There is some irony inthis-in 
that it lumps together the Ivy League universities, the 
smaller elite liberal' arts colleges, and large urban com- 
munity colleges. 
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improvements in reading, writing and mathematics, but as the 
broadening of horizons, then the issue of standards becomes 
entwined with" tjaat 6$ curriculum. It is of some signifi- 

r • % 

cance, then, that most community colleges do presently 
required a minimum of liberal arts courses in their voca- 
tional curricula, even if it is riot a common "core 11 as at 
Miami-D9.de. Courses in English; social sciences, math and 
history are almost 'universally required of degree program 
students, often as mandated by the state.. Many*»crareer pro- 
grams require additional liberal arts work, for example, * ■ 
law enforcement majors taking urban society and race rela- < 
tions, or fire science students taking chemistry.. It is 
undoubtedly the case that whatever minimum requirements 
exist become for many students the maximum they take, yet 
it would be of great interest to find out how many take 
more as electives. g ^ 

Still, it is true that their exposure to' lib\ral 
ri arts is not ■ the same relatively intense, r esociali zing 

experience that students are more likely to encounter at a 

four-year residential college. Furthermore, when we speak 

. . / 
the determination of standards of thought and expression 

in tn^e four-year liberal arts college, we are generally 

. \ * N i 

speakmg-vof an institution more constrained by tradition 

'and less rbjonsive to the needs of the local labor markets 

than are community colleges. Since part of this tradition 

is that liberal arts colleges are more critically concerned 

with the cultivation of broad human sympathies and the 
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capacity for independent and critical judgment that comes 
with familiarity with the* humanities , arts, sciences, and 
social sciences, there is considerable merit in the argu- 
ment that community college vocational students are again 
losing out. But it is too easy to Assume /that none of the - 
goals of a liberal arts curriculum are cultivated in the 
community college! Despite the powerful peer pressures not 
to do too well (or at least not to appear, to do -too well) 
that I have documented elsewhere" (London, 1978) , and 
despite the Zeitgeist describ*^ earlier in thi^ -paper which 

militates against student achievement, it would be insup- 

r 

portable and condescending $b argue that having students "take 

r 

liberal ( arts is folly or wasted effort. We simply db not r 
know what effect -these ^courses have on community college 
students . * »; J ^ J 

. Along these same lines, another constkrft of commu- 
nity college life must be -recognized , and that is that one 
would be hard put to find a community college without at 
least^one instructor with a flair for turning students on 
to ideas* At most ebmmunity colleges "there i"s probably a 
small nucleus of faculty who, despite the common notion 
that the more pragmatic students would 1i5t enroll in their 
courses, can and do draw students precisely because 

their classrooms arje / exciting and challenge students 1 
ideas, values, and tastes. 

• - / 
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_ % . However, a teacher need not be dramatic to t>e enlighten- 

ing.. As I have observed at- more than one community col- ' • 
, lege (and. my own state four-year college), students may not V 
., - he responsive in class and^ay appear he doing little ~ 
more than watc'hing the .sun describ^ tn" arc in the sky (heli- 
otropic^ students, I cal^, them) , -but lis tin in on their con- 
. versations (in the name *f science; only) \in the hallways , , 
cafeteria, or on the green^j would that I could he a fly in 
- a commuter's car) 'and it is not long befole you hear talk 
.of this or that teacher, of such and such an assignment, 
, r and hehold, an idea- that was discussed in class!, I have 

also talked' with students who have read hooks, assigned or 
otherwise, hut who have'kept that fact from their friepds . 
They- may have been told God is dead, hut ./some at least pray 
in private . 

Unfortunately this' does not- characterize the experi- 
ence of most "new students". Indeed,' what I have Just. 
^ argued and what immediately follows is not a claim that 

• community colleges are really" filled with nascent or closet 
V- intellectuals (four-year colleges are no$ that either ), nor 

^ is it an apology for the non-meritocratic tracking that 

does occur. But to hold that the tracking\of students must 
of necessity he. in every case immoral is bothersome. ' It' 
is, of course, unfair^ and does letract from the legitimacy 
of the educational system when people are channelled, f 
either downward orUpward, on the basis of criteria other 
than ability. This, Is precisely the complaint ^ the edu- 
cational critics discussed earlier, and there is great 
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merit to their argument. But, if top rigidly applied, and 
if in the name of orthodoxy of thought we are too filling 
>t% overlook the corners 'of "institutions in -which good things 
do happen, then their' position "becomes .'condescending . It '4 
is .as if someone who only knew what we knew wo.uld make 

'it' - ' • ' S ."" 

"better" career and life decisions. And here we. return . 
once again to ponderkng v the meaning of "hetter". Is it 
• "hetter" (happier, more productive?) to find oneself chok- 
ing on a white collar in the middle or upper reaches of ' 
some bureaucracy, trading our integrity for tfae illusory 
pleasures of security?* Or is it "hetter" to live close to. 
the heltv and work at a succession of Jobs which are tedi- . 
ous, alienating, -and low-paying? Th'ese are the extreme- 
conditions; fortunately, most biographies fall somewhere in 
betweeij. * v 

I am not suggesting that graduates'of community "col- 
lege vocational programs are lucky in «tlreir ignorance , that 
if they only knew what was done to them, they'd he upset, 
even furious. I am, not saving this- because I am not saying 
>hey are ignorant So that j as one commentator has put it 



*At least one social cWtic, Earl Shorris*, thinks that 
blue-collar workers . are happier than the people upstairs. 
Their unions afford ttfem a juridicial relationship to' 
their .employers so that they know, unlike many of their 
bosses , what »is expected of them, what the grievance pro- 
cedures are, and «how to renegotiate working . conditions . 
Also, sinde they are expected to lend oniy their hafjds to 
an enterprise, they will not find themselves having to 
abdicate heart and. soui. Shorris 1 recommendation is that 
middle levels o f ~ corporations themselves become more "lur- 
idicial". ' . 

Earl Shorris, Politics of Middle ftana^efcent: Scenes from 
Corporate .Life. New York: Anchor Pres s/Doubledav ,., 1981 . 
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"if community educators want to help working class and 
minority students, they should provide them with an his- 
torical and political context from which to understand t* 
dismal choices they "face" (Pincus, 1 9 80, p. 35 6). ^ost of 
these students already know ahout "dismal choices", even 
'if that knowledge is not, well grounded historically and 
politically; the>know especially if they have already 
experienced economic insecurity or dead-end and meaningless 
work.* Indeed, when we speak of standards, we tend to 
forget tW while our immediate concern is with" academic 
standards, our ultimate concern, that which gives rise .to 
our caring ahout academic standards in the first place, is with 
( standards of living--for each individual and for c*Vili Z a- ■ 
^ion as a whole . ' And "standards of living" refer not just to 
economic well-being^, as fundamentally important asJthat 
is.^ It also means "satisfaction ■ with life", and while 
vhat constitutes -"satisfaction" may itself be an artifact 
of Class relations .„ well as of ethnic culture, to speak 
in a hroad way of 'We vocationalism" assumes that all or 
most Dlue,or white-collar ' proletarians are less satisfied ' 
and. all the rest of us are more satisfied with life. 
.Philosophically,' that is a diff icult position to defend. 



*I' .have long thought that one of the problems vlrlT^n + 

nil? t thin ^ ing arid research cdmmuni" ss^: a :s: 

dents, tracking,, and curriculum is that it assumes tw 
it knows what students don't know, and 4 si 
gate what students do know ahout what ha a n 
them, ahout choices, ahout work. Happened to 
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I do not mean to belittle in even the smallest way 
the anguish that underprepared and unsure students have 
about their fates, nor is this— at the risk of overemphasis 
— an implicit endorsement of a status quo which tracks 
students on the basis of> social class or. race. Indeed, if 
there is one suggestion I would be so bold as to make to/ 
the Commission, it would be that given the serious and ' 
well-taken reservations about vocational programs in the 
community college, the Commission itself should consider 
recommending a prominent liberal arts component in every' 
vocational program, even. if it means, perhaps especially if 
it means, fewer vocational courses in a student 5s educa- 
tion. This, of course, buck's the national trend toward 
ever more vocationalism ; perhaps it will put the brakes to 

o 

Whatever shape a re-invigorated liberal arts core 
takes in any particular community college, the purpose of 
it would and should be the same as the rationale for the 
liberal arts as anUdea: to help students—however dir- 
ectly or indirectly— better understand their lives and 
their, world so that they make gdod decisions and judgments 
about both. Perhaps that means becoming .politicized, most- 
llk'ely not. As long as it means -that "each of us in our own 
way lives just a bit "better" v . Then' the community college 
can be said to have made a • differ ence . . 

9 ' 

V ' ' ( 
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APPENDIX I 



VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN THE 27 COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
OP THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 



Accountdng Occupations : 
A-ccountant 
Bookkeeper 

Calculating -Machine Operator 
Income Tax Specialist 

Administrative As s instant/ 
Office Manager 

Agricultural Production: 
1 Farmer , General 
Irrigator 

Animal Services: 

Veterinary Hospital Attendant 

ApplianceyRepairer 

Auto Body Repairer / 

Aviation Occupations: 

Air Freight Agent \ 
Air Traffic Control Specialist 
Airframe & Power Plant Mechanic 
Flight Attendant 
Ticket Agent 

Bartering/Cosmetology : 
Beauty Shop Manager 
Cosmetologist 

Cabinetmaker 

Camera Repairer 



Care & Guidance of Children; 
Child Care Attendant 
Day Car? Worker ^ 
Nursery School Teacher 
Teacher Aide 



Chemical Laboratory Technician 

Commercial Art: . 
Commercial Artist 
Interior Designer /Decor at or 



Communications: % 
Jirjanoun^er , Radio/TV 
Atidio-Visual Equipment Technician 
Broadcast Technician 
Media Technician 
Micrographics 

TV Studio Technician (Sound Mixer) 

Construction: • 
Carpenter 

Operating Engineer 

Data Processing: 
- Business Systems Analyst 
Computer Operator 
Computer Peripheral Equipment ' 

Operator 
Keypunch Operator v 
Programmer , Business 
Programmer,' Detail 

Dental Occupations : 
Dental Assistant 
Dental Hygienist 
Dental Lab Technician 

Dietetic Technician v 

Diver (Commercial ) 

Drafting: 

Drafter, Architectural 
Drafter, Civil 
Drafter , Commercial 
Drafter, Mechanical 

Electrical: • 

Electrical Po^r Technician 
Electrician , Industrial 
Instrumentation Technician 

Electronics : 

Bio -Medical Equipment Technician * 
Biochemistry Technologist 
Electronics Mechanic 

Technician 
Technician , 
Technician, 
Technician , 



Electronics 
Electronics 
Electronics 
Electronics 



Radio/TV Repairer 



Aviation 
Computer 
Industrial 
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Engineering Occupations: 
Chemical Technician 
Engineering Technician 
Industrial Engineering Technician 
Manufacturing Engineering 

Technician 
Marin* Engineer 

Mechanical Engineering Technician 
, Safety Engineering Technician 
Surveyor Helper 
Technical Illustrator 
Traffic Engineering Technician 

Farrier (Horseshoer) 

Fashion Merchandising: 
iDisplay Designer 
Fashion De'signer 

Finance k Credit: 
Bank Manager 
Bank Teller 

Credit & Collection' Manager 

Fire Service: 
Fire Chief 

Firefighter - 

( 

Food Preparation & Service: 
Ba,ker 

Cook Helper 
Cook, Short Order 
Cook, Restaurant. 
Restaurant Manager 
Waiter /Waitress 

Food Processing Technician 

Forestry: 

Forester Aide 
Logger , Ail-Around 
Logging Equipment Operator 
Park Ranger Assistant 
]?ark Worker 

Gamekeeper 

Heating /-©tooling Systems: 
-Air Conditioning Mechanic 
Refrigeration Mechanic 



Hote^l^ & Lodging: 

Lodging Facilities Manager 

Human Services : 

Alcoholism Counselor Aide 
Gerontology Paraprof essional, 
interpreter (Deaf) 
Mental Retardation Technician 
Occupational Therapy Aide 

Janitor 

Jeweler 

Justice , Administration of: / 
Correction Officer 
Police Inspector 
Security Guard 

Lahor Relations Special irt 

Lihrary Assistant 

Machinist 

Maritime: 

Bokt Builder 
Boat Repairer 
Marine Deck Officer 

Marketing & Sales: 

Business Services Salesperson 
Cashier -Che cker 

Farm & Garden Equipment Salesperson 
Farm Sales 

General Food^^tles Representative 
General Sal esperson * 
Home Furnishings Sales 

Repr es entative 
Insurance Agent * 
Parts Clerk , Auto ' 
Purchasing Agent 
Retail Foods Manager 
Sales Manager , Assistant 
Servic e Representative 

(Information .Clerk) 
Servic e Station Attendant 
Service Station Manager 

Meat Cutter 
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Horticulture : 
Gr eenskeeper 
Horticulture Supervisor 
Horticulture Worker 
fi and scape Gardener 
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Mebhanics: 

Autp Mechanic 

Diesel Mechanic 

Farm Equipment Mechanic 

Fluid Power Technician 

Motorcycle Mechanic f 

Small Engine Repairer 

Medical Services: 

Echocardiography Technician 
Histopathology TechnQlogist 
Inhalation Therapist 
Medical Lab. Technician 
Operating Room Technician 
Physical Therapy Attendant 
Psychiatric Aide 

Radiologic Technologist (X-Ray) 
Ward Clerk 

Millwright 

Musical Instrument Repairer 

Needle Trades : 

Power Sewing Machine Operator 
Shop Tailor 

Nuclear Technician 

Nursing.: 

Cardio-Pulmonary Technician 
Medical Assistant 
Nurse Aide > 

Nurse, General Duty RN , 
Nurse, Licensed Practical 
Orderly 

* 

Nursing Home Adminis tr ator , 
Office Machine Servicer 



Ophthalmic : 
Dispensing 
Optometric 



Optician 
Assistant 



Pharmacy Assistant 

Photography: 

Photographer , Biomedical 
Photographer , Commercial 

Pilot 



Printing & Graphics : 

Duplicating Machine Operator 
Lithographer 
Offset Operator 
Silk-Screen Artist 

V 

Quality Control: 

Quality Control Technician \ 
Standards Laboratory Technician * 

o 

Real Estate : • • / 

Real Estate Agent 
Real Estate Broker 

Recreational : 
Ski Instructor 
Swimming Pool Manager 



Secretarial : 

Automatic Typewriter Operator 
Calculating Machine Operator 
Clerk, General Office 
Clerk-Typist 
Court Reporter 
File Clerk 

Medical Record Clerk 
Receptionist 
Secretary 
Stenographer 

Transcribing Machine Operator 
Typist 



Sheet Metal Worker 

Stage Scenery Designer 

Trailer Rehuilder 

Transportation : 
Transport Driver 
Terminal Manager 

» 

Watch Repairer 

Wat er Resources : 
Watershed Manager 

Welding : 1 
Arc Welder 
Combination Welder 
Heat, Plastics Welder 4* 
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Source : "Occupational Training in Washington State"* Washington 

A State Commission for Vo.catio.nal Education , 1979 • 

* * } 
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